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NOTES AND NEWS 

Mind for July contains an interesting appreciation of the late 
John Cook Wilson, Wykeham Professor of Logic in Oxford since 
1889, written by H. A. Pritchard. Professor Wilson was born in 
1849, and entered Balliol in 1868. Prom that time until his death 
in August, 1915, he was connected in one capacity or another with 
Oxford University, being Fellow of Oriel College from 1873 until 
1901 and Fellow of New College from the latter date until his death. 
His published writings consist of a few books and pamphlets and 
numerous contributions to scientific periodicals, most of them deal- 
ing with mathematical subjects or with problems in connection with 
the text and interpretation of the works of Plato and Aristotle. 

We quote the following paragraphs from Mr. Pritchard 's article : 

"The point of departure of Cook Wilson's views lay in his un- 
wavering conviction of the truth of mathematics. In mathematics 
we have, without real possibility of question, an instance of knowl- 
edge; we are certain, we know. Those who talk of non-Euclidean 
spaces are using mere words to which no thought corresponds. It 
is impossible to conceive hyperbolic or elliptic space. The funda- 
mental objection which confronts those who suppose themselves able 
to conceive such spaces lies in the fact that the corresponding fig- 
ures contradict our faculty of construction; we can not, for in- 
stance, imagine straight the so-called straight lines of which they 
speak, and to suppose, as they do, that this does not matter is er- 
roneous and due to an illusion about the function of imagination in 
geometry. They can be refuted on their own ground, since it can 
be shown that they use only the conception of Euclidean space in 
the hypothetical reasoning in which their theories about such spaces 
consist, and it is a mere mistake to suppose that a train of hypo- 
thetical argument will never lead to a contradiction of a certain 
kind, because up to a given point it has not done so. 

"In consequence the skepticism inherent in the philosophy of 
those who follow the metageometricians was wholly alien to him. 
The coherence theory of truth, again, was according to him not only 
impotent to lead to any positive result but was vitiated from the 
start by the existence of mathematics, where we presuppose that no 
future experience and no further advance either in mathematics 
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itself or in other departments of knowledge can contradict the 
knowledge we already have. (He was fond of insisting that in that 
reasoning which is knowing we presuppose that the knowledge 
which constitutes the premises can not be modified, in the sense of 
contradicted, by any future experience.) Equally alien to him was 
the position represented in Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality. 
Neither knowledge nor reality admitted of degrees. Reflection on 
our experience may and does give rise to puzzles in plenty, but the 
result is not to show that our fundamental notions about the world 
are inherently self-contradictory ; where such contradictions are 
alleged, the cause lies in some fallacy, usually simple, in which we 
have been unconsciously involved. On the contrary, space, time, 
bodies, minds (and when we reflect we see that we really do know what 
we mean by these terms) are real and in no sense 'appearance.' In 
fact, his outlook might be described as essentially 'objective.' No 
student who followed and accepted the workings of his mind would 
expect the study of philosophy to transform his unreflective view 
of the world into something unrecognizably different. It was the 
business of philosophy to study the presuppositions of the sciences, 
but the man of science had no need to fear that, as a result, the 
sciences would be shown to be illusion or even to require revision in 
detail. Philosophy could add to the knowledge which was science 
by contributing the solution of its own problems, but it could not 
destroy or interfere with scientific knowledge." 
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